THE SOVEREIGN  AND   THE   CABINET

to the attachment of a party label to the monarchy. The Crown possesses
the advantage of remoteness from party strife. The Queen can study
a question freed from the limitations imposed by public opinion and
parliamentary conditions. She is thus in a position to give a calm and
judicial opinion on any policy which is put before her. To descend into
the cockpit is to lose the advantage of independence and to arouse
opposition to the monarchy itself among those who are unable to agree.
Lord Derby, who led the Opposition in the Cabinet, subsequently
joined the Liberal Party. It is certain that the knowledge that Queen
Victoria was an extreme jingo (as the Liberals would naturally put it)
did not assist the smooth functioning of a Liberal Government.

It seems, therefore, that Mr Gladstone took a logically correct view
in refraining from disclosing the details of Cabinet differences, but it
cannot be said that the practice supports his rule. It supports, rather,
the opposite rule. Lord Palmerston's practice and Mr Gladstone's rule
led to communications between the Queen and other members of the
Cabinet. Such communications were obviously unjustifiable. Lord
Rosebery once said that * he conceives that it is the right of the Prime
Minister to inform your Majesty with respect to what passes at Cabinet
Councils, and he cannot be too careful of trenching on that privilege'.1
To have various sections of the Cabinet angling for the Sovereign's
support would destroy all Cabinet order and decorum. The Cabinet is
a committee where matters are discussed freely and privately in order
that agreed solutions may be reached. Lord Melbourne in 1834 objected
to a communication by Lord John Russell to William IV as * subversive
of all the principles upon which the Government of this country has
hitherto been conducted'. The King replied that he 'had never con-
templated for a moment holding correspondence with any of your
colleagues, or with anyone, on questions affecting the Government, of
the nature and extent of which the individual at the head of the Govern-
ment should be ignorant5.2 The only recent example known to have
occurred was in 1912 when Mr Haldane informed Lord Esher, who
informed George V, of the dispute between Mr Lloyd George and
Mr Winston Churchill over the Admiralty Estimates.5

1 Hid. 3rd series, u, p. 162.

3 Lord Melbourne s Papers, pp. 215-17.                     3 Esker Papers, III, p. 151.
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